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A Red Gross sanatorium in the North of Scotland. Forenoon, 

A long row of flourishing box-plants in front of tall, broad 
windows. There is some coming-and-going of nurses and white- 
coated figures. DENNING, a tell, greying, jittery-looking 
man in his mid-~forties, nattily dressed in sport's jacket and 
flannels, is staring, anxiously but discretely, through the 
glass swing-doors leading into the patients lounge. 


In the spaeious, comfortably furnished lounge a man stands 
with his back to us. He is standing perfectly still, looting 
out through an open window. He is a small man. He wears a 
black broad-brimmed hat and a heavy overcoat. There is a 
bulky suitcase beside him. 


A side-door opens and NURSE SUTHERLAND, pushing an empty 
wheelchair before her, enters the lounge. She is a petite, 
nicely shaped, boundlessly energetic Highland girl. She is 
twenty years old and quietly good-humoured. ghe is usually 
MORAG to the patients, 


Morag: Hymen Klar? 


Klar: That's me. 


KLAR is facing us now. He looks a great deal more than his 
forty years. A hard, lined but acutely sensitive and 
intelligent face. 


Morag: If you'll just sit in, Mr Flar, I'll take you to 
the ward. 

Klar; Is the chair necessary? 

Morag: It's the rules. 

Klar; But IJ can walk all right. I walvea up from the 
village. 


Morag: 


Klar: 


The nurse 


You shouldn't have. You should have phoned. Theytd 
have sent the buggy for you. 


But I enjoyed the walk. [It'fs so nice round here, 


is struggling with KLARts suitcase. 


Itm sorry. Itts very heavy. 
You werentt carrying this? 
Itm used to it. 


It'll have to wait. 


NURSE SUTHERLAND has helped ,sLAR into the chair. 


Klar: 


Morag: 


Klar: 


I've never been in a wheelchair before. Itts not 
a nice feeling. 


Don't worry. It means nothing. Here everybody 
starts in 9 wheelchair. Most of you don't really 
need it. Itts just one of Papa's rules. 


Your Papa? 


NURSE SUTHERLAND hes opened the door and is levering KLAR 
into the corridor. 


Morag; 


Klar: 


Morag: 


No. Your Papa. Dr Geir. The Chief. Youtre one 
of the family now. and if Papa Geir doesn't know 
what's good for you nobody does. 

I will be a dutiful son. 


You'll enjoy the hurl, 


NURSE SUIHERLAND propels KLAR along the narrow, polished 
corridor. They enter the hallway and DENNING has his back 

to them as they pass. He is fingering qa plant. He turns 

to observe them, takes a few steps after them, then hurriedly 
ascends a stairway. 


SISTER SUSAN ARMSTRONG is about to enter the Duty Room. She 
is a tall, big-boned woman of forty-three. There is a 
deceptive coldness in her severe features. ghe is in fact 
highly vulnerable. 


DENNING is in the corridor, mating a brist pace towards her, 


Denning: Sister armstrong. Sister Armstrong. 

Sister; What is it? 

Denning: I must talk to you. 

Sister: Not now, Frank. There's a new patient coming up. 


SISTER ARMSTRONG is now in the Duty Room. DENNING has 
followed her in and closed the door behind him. He stands 
with his back to the door. 


Denning: He's a Jew, isntt he? 

Sister; What if he is? 

Denning: You're not going to put him in with us? 
Sister; What's the matter with you? Where else would 


I put him. ‘The vacant bed is in your room, 
isn't it? 


Denning: What about the single room at the end? 
Sister: Good enough - if he wants a single room. If not 


he'll go into your room, and you can move to the 
Single room, if you lite, 


Denning: I'm not moving. 


Sister: Then that's settled. 


SISTER ARMSTRONG pulls the door open and DENNING steps out. 


Denning: I know whet Itm talting about, Sister. The others 
wont lire it. Youtll see. 


DENNING goes. SISTER ARMSTRONG closes the door, reflects 

a moment, goes to a small table, puts on a pair of spectacles 
end leafs through some papers. Knocking comes and NURSE 
SUTHERLAND opens the door and loots in. 


Morag: Mr Klar, Sister. 


Sister; All right, Nurse. 


KLAR is wheeled in and NURSE SUTHERLAND leaves. The Sister 
goes to KLAR and shakes his hand. 


Sister: Welcome to the Glen, Mr Klar... I see you're from 
Glasgow. 


SISTER ARMSTRONG seats herself behind the small table, 


We have quite a few Glasgow boys here. 


KLAR smiles woodenly. The chair, despite NURSE SUTHERLAND's 
disclaimers, is having its effect on him. SISTER ARMSTRONG 


continues. 


hlar: 
Sister; 
Klar: 
Sister: 
salar: 
Sister: 
anlar: 
Sister: 
Alar: 
Sister: 
alar; 


Sister: 


What branch of the services were you in, Mr klar? 
The Pioneer Corps. 

Was that during the war? 

During the war. 

You weren't Regular? 

Regular? 

Regular army. 

No, no. 

What rank did you hold, Mr Klar? 
Private. From start to finish. 
Were you abroad at all? 

No. 


I see. 


The sister rises, taking a trey from the table drawer. She 
starts to open a wall cupboard. 


As you ‘now, Mr Klar, this is a Red Cross 
sanatorium and all our patients are, of course, 
ex-servicemen. Some, like yourself, have been 
out of uniform a good many years. Others were 
discharged only yesterday, so to speak. 


SISTER ARMSTRONG is turning things over in the cupboard: 
things like linen, hot-water bottles, noteboots, folders. 


THE SISTER 


Alar: 


Sister; 


Klar: 


Sister: 


alar;: 


Sister: 


¥lar: 


Sister: 


Klar; 


I have a boot of rules here somewhere... Here 

we are. It wont be much help to you while you're 
a bed-patient but once you're up and about the 
timeteble at the back will ‘veep you right. 


passes the slim black bootlet to Klar. 


Thank you. 


The wards are divided into rooms - four patients 
to a room. We do have one or two single rooms 
but we try to reserve them for special cases; the 
very ill usually, or patients on silence. If 

of course a patient particularly wishes to be 
alone we do our best to accommodate him, 


It's all one to me. I dontt mind company. 

Good, I think it's best. Patients on their own 
tend to grow despondent - at the start, anyway. 
Are you a reader, Mr Klar? 

I read a little. 

Well, we've a pretty good library. Unfortunately 
TB can't be cured in a week. You may be here some 
considerable time. 

How long, Sister? 

I can't say. It's really up to Dr Geir, isn't it? 
You'll be strict-bed to begin with - that's to say 
youtll only be allowed to leave your bed for toilet 
purposes. 


In a wheelchair? 


Sister; Ne. You can walk to the bathroom. It's much 
easier. 


Klar: I'm glad of that. 


The SISTER takes a set of keys from a board on the wall. 


Sister; We're a happy family, Mr Klar, as I'm sure you'll 
discover for yourself. 

Klar: Could I ask one thing, Sister? 

Sister: Yes. 

Klar; You see, I have this clock... 


A quick tnock. The door opens and KNOBBY, a small dapper 
man in his early forties, white-jacketed, his hair very 
short with the old-fashioned centre parting, leans in with 
KLAR's suitcase. 


Knobby: Patient's bag, Sister. 


The SISTER goes to KNOBBY with the keys. 


Sister; Locker 7. Mr Klar'll be along in a moment. 


Knobby: Very good, Sister. 


ANOBBY goes. 


Sister; You were saying, Mr Alar? 


Klar: Well. Itts just that I have this clock. 

Sister: Yes, 

Klar: I have it with me. 

Sister: Yes. 

Klar: It's an antique. 

Sister; An antique. 

Alar: I picked it up for a song. In Glasgow. 
Yesterday. 

Sister: Indeed. 

Klar: But it doesn't work, you see. 


Sister: oh. 


Klar: It's not bad to look at but - it doesn't work. 
Sister; I see. 

Klar: Just a lucky find. 

Sister: Yes. 

Klar: I was wondering... Maybe I could... Sort of... 


Sister; Tinker with it? 


Klar: That's right. Just - tinker with it. 
Sister; Of course. You can have it beside you. 
Klar: Thank you, Sister. I was afraid there might be 


some rule or something. 


Sounds 


A man yawning, the rustle of a newspaper. 


What a funny thing to say! 

I can't honestly see how it's funny. 

I don't mean comic. 

I think it's a perfectly sensible thing to say. 
May be. It's the fact that he said it. 


There's nothing odd in that. 


The man clears his throat, the rustle of the 
newspaper. 


Hm... 

He's a very intelligent young man. 

Oh, yes. 

Not educated, of course. 

No, no. 

You know, if he were to put his mind to it - 
See they've got someone for the Partick murder. 
Have they? 

Young fellow. 


Has he confessed? 


Hyman As good as. Bolted when they went to his home, 
bubbled when they caught him. 


Rena: That's hardly conclusive. 
Hyman: It's good enough for me. 
Rena: But you can't be sure. 


Bymans My dear Rena, innocent people do not run away from the 
police. 


Rena: I don't know, some people might. 

Hyman: What people? 

Rena: Nervous people. 

Hyman: I'll wager he'd cause to be nervous. 

Renas Who hasn't, these days? 

Hymans Have you? 

Rena: Well maybe he'd dodged his bus fare the day before or 
hadn't paid up his radio and TV licence or fiddled the 
Assistance Board. 

Hyman? Come, come, Rena. The police aren't fools, you know. 
They don't go charging people with murder unless they're 
pretty sure they can make it stick, The man's 
a criminal. It's obvious. 

Rena: Hymam, he hasn't even been tried yet. 

Hyman: You'll see I'm right. 

Rena: I'll draw the curtains. 


Hyman: Hm. oe 


Sound: e rustle of the newspane: e_ scuff of the 
on the curtain rail. 


She was at it again today. 

What? 

Next door. 

At what? 

The children, She was beating the children. 

Is that so? 

Savagely. 

Well, well. 

I was in the garden. 

You were keen. It rained all day. 

They were screaming. 

I suppose they get her down. 

She gets me down. 

After all, she's on her own, isn't she? They mst 
be a bit of a handful - four lusty youngsters 
romping around. Remember, you only had the one. 
I meet her quite frequently out shopping. Only 
yesterday she was standing right beside me at the 
Post Office. Never a word, never so much as a glance, 
but not oblivious - she knows I'm there. 

She keeps herself to herself, and that's good. 

He does her windows, too. He doesn't like her. 
Probably tells her he doesn't like you. 


You don't know him. 


